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Engravers, 
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The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and 
Printers, 27-47, Garden Row, St. George’s Road, South- 
wark, S.E.1. Contains hairless paper, over which the 
pen slips with perfect freedom. Ninepence each, 8s. 
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“NOTES AND QUERIES.’ — Sixth Series, 
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Messrs. Batsford have pleasure in announcing that they will shortly publish, in a limited 
edition to subscribers, a finely illustrated volume entitled :— 


LONDON 
TRADESMEN’S CARDS 


OF THE XVIII CENTURY 


AN ACCQUNT OF THEIR ORIGIN AND USE 
Ry 


AMBROSE HEAL 


Iilustrated by upwards of 100 full-plate collotype reproductions of typical specimens. 
ONSIDERING the intrinsic interest and often great artistic merit of the Tradesmen‘s 

Cards of the eighteenth century, it is a remarkable fact that no work should hitherto 
have been devoted to their history. 

This want of a special work on the subject has long been felt, and Mr. Ambrose Hea! 
has now met it by the preparation of the present volume, which will contain the results of a 
jong and intimate study of this fascinating subject. 

Apart from their artistic qualities, the Trade Cards of the eighteenth century possess 
marked historical, topographical, and heraldic interest, for they not only indicate the wares 
dealt in by the tradesmen of a past day, but frequently portray the actual shops where the 
objects were procurable, while in many of the earlier examples is shown the trader’s sign 
which hung out before each shop down to the year 1762, when the numbering of the houses 
in London’s streets became fairly general. 

From a monetary point of view, these Cards are rapidly becoming more and more valuable, 
but many of them are still within the reach of collectors of moderate means, and this book 
should prove of the greatest interest to such, as well as an incitement to others to preserve 
these beautiful mementoes of a time when trade and artistry so often went hand in hand. 

To topographers and students of costume the.value of the subjects is equally obvious, for 
by their aid it is possible to identify the position of the shops of the eighteenth century 
tradesmen, and follow the changes in fashion of the costume throughout the Georgian reigns. 


The format of the work will be Crown Quarto (10 x 7 inches), finely printed 
on special paper, and bound in antique style. It will be issued to Subscribers 
at £1 15s. net. On publication, the price will be raised to £2 2s. net. 

As the edition will be limited, intending Subscribers are advised to place their orders without 


delay, as it is probable that the work will quickly go out of print. 


An illustrated prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the publishers: 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or 
$8.50 U.S.A., including postage and two half- 
yearly indexes) should be sent to _ the 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe: 


Memorabilia. 

HE Eros fountain is to be removed this 
week from Piccadilly Circus, and—pro- 
bably on Saturday—will be handed over to 
the Trustees of the Tate Gallery. Its 
departure will be to the Circus, like the 
pulling up of a poppy from a cabbage-bed. 
lt was not specially appropriate, whether 
in size or sort, where it stood; but it was 
a touch of grace and colour nevertheless, 
and it will be missed. | Meanwhile the works 
at Piccadilly Circus, whether above or below 
ground, begin to approach the gigantic. The 
engineers of the Underground Railways (we 
quote from Z'he Times of Feb. 10) estimate 
that the new station they are constructing is 
the biggest undertaking they have yet had 
to tackle. ‘They have to excavate a huge 
oval space under the Circus with a floor 
area 15ft. below the street, and at the same 
time to maintain the road above in a state 
to support the heavy weight of traffic. 


subways have to be made, and when the 


whole is finished, perhaps in two years’ time, | 
the new underground centre will be of a/| 


capacity to deal with 50,000,000 S| . . 
pacity to deal wi ages aang IPA greater thickness than this. 


ina year. The present Piccadilly Station, 
built in 1906, dealt originally with 1,500,000 
passengers, the number of whom has now 


risen to 18,000,000. 


AY COTTAGE, Edmonton, is to be sold 

by auction in the course of this month. 
lt is known now as ‘‘Lamb’s Cottage,”’ 
since, though Charles Lamb was not the 
‘nant, it was here he lived in the lodgings 
xept by the Waldens, and here he died. A 
correspondent of The Manchester Guardian 
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Nine | 
escalators, the oval subway and seven shorter | 


| the Province of Burma. 
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says that it is now unoccupied — a very 
modest little house set back between two large 
ones, and thought to be 150 years old. There 
is a good garden at the back, according to 
the advertisement, and the accommodation 
is two sitting-rooms and five bedrooms. The 
church and churchyard are one minute’s 
walk away. On Wednesday of this week, 
Feb. 11, fell the 150th anniversary of Charles 
Lamb’s birth. 


A scientific correspondent sends to The Man- 
chester Guardian (Feb. 10) a long 
account of the devastation of oi] at sea. The 
point to be realised is the extent over which 


| a small quantity of oil will spread, so that 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. | 


quantities of oil fuel too small to be counted 
as loss to a ship may yet work destruction 
over a wide area. The cause of the spreading 
is the chemical attraction between the mole- 
cules of the oil and those of the substance 
over which it spreads which so operates that 
as a rule oil will spread till it forms a layer 
only one molecule thick. At this rate a drop 
of oil the size of a pin’s head will cover three 
or four square yards, and it requires less 
than six quarts of oil to cover a square mile 
of sea. The destructive effect of the oil 
comes from its acting as a barrier between 
the sea-water and the oxygen from the air, 
the dissolution of which in the water makes 
the greater part of marine life possible— 
without which submarine animals tend to be 
suffocated. It is curious that it is no more 
than this film of oil (one ten-millionth of an 
inch thick) which is proved sufficient to 
reduce the violence of waves. It will not 
subdue ocean rollers but — acting somewhat 
like a stretched membrane, covering the wave 
—it tends to prevent their breaking. Films 
of oil one molecule thick are not visible to 
the naked eye or even by the microscope, but 
they may be superimposed one on another, 
sometimes with curious effects. Such are 
the iridescent patches of motor oil often seen 
on tarred roads, which are of a thickness 
round about a hundred-thousandth of an 
inch, the blue indicating a less and the red 


HE Exchange Telegraph Company reports 
from Rangoon that Sir Harcourt Butler 

has performed the most adventurous journey 
ever undertaken by the British Governor in 
He penetrated on 
horseback into the Naga territory, which is 
unadministered, and where the Nagas still 
offer human sacrifices. The people received 


| him politely, but firmly refused to give up 
‘this practice declaring that if they did 
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pestilence would assail them. The Governor 
in his turn was equally firm and assured 
them that under no consideration whatever 
would the Government tolerate the sacrificing 
otf human beings. 


i a letter to U’he Times (Feb. 10) Mme 

Ciolkowska suggests that a portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth, which now hangs in the 
passage connecting the Palazzo Pitti and the 
Uffizi, should be brought to England by 
exchange for some picture of greater interest 


to Italy. In The Times of Feb. 11, Mr. 
W. S. Roberts, while approving the sug- 
gestion, comments on the fact that the 


portrait in question is not mentioned in Mr. 
F. M. O’Donoghue’s Descriptive Catalogue 
of the portraits of Elizabeth (1894—a work 
taken to be exhaustive) nor yet in any guide 
to the Pitti Palace. When and under what 
conditions, he asks, was it added to the Pitti 
Collection? A reproduction given in Thi 
Times of the former date shows that the 
painting is a version of the Ditchley portrait. 
66 WENDY ”’ has become so familiar and 

beloved a name that it seems worth 
while to record its origin, as given in The 
Scotsman’s obituary account of Mrs. Anna 
Henley, the widow of the poet. The Hen- 
leys had a little daughter, Margaret, who 
died in early childhood, but not before she 
had formed a friendship with Mr. Barrie. 
She used to call him ‘‘ Uncle James Mat- 
thew ’’-—‘‘ Such a long name,”’ said Barrie. 
‘“Try to get something shorter.”’ After 
some pondering Margeret chose ‘‘ Friendy- 
Wendy,’’ which was presently shortened into 
‘Wendy ”’ and then transferred to herself. 


[HE papers of Wednesday contain many 
details of the havoc wrought by the 
storm of Monday and Tuesday. A pinnacle 
of the north transept of Worcester Cathedral 
was blown down; and on the outskirts of 
Worcester a row of poplars which formed a 
land-mark was laid low. The most regret- 
able damage, however, from the antiquarian 
point of view, was the destruction of the old 
banqueting-hall at Kenninghall Place, Nor- 
folk. This stood among the old ruins of 
the royal castle and possessed fine carved oak 
beams and other interesting features. It 
had been used by Queen Elizabeth. 
HE Press tells us that an American whe 
intended travelling home by the Maure- 
tania and missed the Transatlantic boat- 


train when it left Paris, immediately hired 
a Paris taxi-cab to take him to Cherbourg, | 
and actually reached Cherbourg before the 
train did. 


]s the lecture he is to give on the evening 

of Feb. 20 at Westminster Library —a 
lecture based on his recent book ‘The West- 
minster City Fathers,’ but going largely 
outside it — our correspondent, Mr. W. H. 
Mancues, will probably be able to show his 
audience the Pickering Cup and the Mace 
lent by the Corporation by way of exhibit. 
The cup is Elizabethan, a magnificent bit of 
work, which has not been on view before 
except at Corporation dinners and similar 
functions, and both cup and mace are worth 
inspection by any one interested in old plate. 


THE Times for Feb. 11 has a photograph 

of an interesting drawing by Watteau— 
an old fiddler seated—which has been pre- 
sented to the British Museum by Mr. W. 
Rodgie, of Kentish Town, an amateur col- 
lector of prints who bought it from a barrow. 
A particularly large and flourishing colony 

of terns is established at Blakeney Point 
on the north coast of Norfolk. For the 
past quarter of a century the birds have 
been protected here, first by a local Society, 
then by an officer of the National Trust, and 
this nesting-site, for some reason, has become 
so popular with them, that they have for- 
saken other sites for it, and in 1924 at least 
1,000 pairs of terns nested there. They are 
mostly the Commom Tern, but the Sandwich 
Tern, the Arctic Tern and the Roseate Tern 
have also put in an appearance in some little 
strength. This is all very well for the terns, 
but now comes in the question of flat fish in 
Blakeney Harbour and the local fishermen. 
The fishermen declare the decrease in flat fish 
in all owing to these terns and that it is 
time protection was taken off. They held a 
protest meeting about it last December in 
which it was averred that the terns lived on 
young flat fish, especially during the first 
few weeks after their arrival, when the 
herring, their principal food during the 
summer, have not yet turned up. Things wore 
for a time a somewhat uncomfortable look, 
but at a conference held at Norwich on Feb. 
7 between representatives of the fishermen 


/and of the Trust as well as experts on the 
| subject, it was agreed that investigation be 
'made, during the breeding season of 1925, 
| into the nature of the food taken by the terns 


during their sojourn. This involved releas- 
ing the watcher on behalf of the Trust at 


| Blakeney Point from the obligations of the 
| bird protection order of the Norfolk County 


Council, for a certain number of terns will 
have to be sacrificed to the purposes of this 
inquiry. 
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and Historical 
Notes. 


Literary 


LIST OF RECIPES AND NAMES FROM 
AN OLD MS. COOKERY BOOK. 


MHE following names— and perhaps the 

titles of the recipes—-may possibly have 

an interest for some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

The book from which they are taken contains 

131 leaves, 8ins. x O64ins. It has _ been 

re-bound in vellum about, and at least, a 

hundred years ago, and the edges of the 

leaves have been cut. At one end are cookery 
recipes, at the other — reversing the book — 
medicinal recipes. 

Mrs. Whitlock.—Z'o preserve Barbyrys; To 
make white quince Marmalate; To make 
red marmalate of quinces; An excellent 
Sear Cloth; Knuckle broth; A receipe 
for the aque. 

Ann, dau. of Ed. Noel, of the. Inner 
Temple, mar., 11 Mar., 1696, at St. Clement 
Danes, William Whitelock, Esq., of Phyllis 
Court. Her son, Bulstrode, sold Phyllis 
Court in 1724, but she lived on there till 
1744. On Oct. 3, 1744, she leased the 
manor to the Corporation of Henley, under 
the power contained in her marriage settle- 
ment. 


Lady Kneller.—An excellent receipt to mak« 
alemon or orange pudding or cheese cakes. 
Susanna, dau. of John Cawley, Rector of 

Henley, mar. Sir Godfrey Kneller, who died 

1723. He resided from 1705 at Kneller Hall, 

Twickenham, then called Whitten House. 

She was living 1750. 

Mrs. Mason.—T'o make Hare pye; A green 
pease soup. 

Amongst inscriptions in Henley Church- 
yard:—‘‘ Anne, w. of John Mason, 4 Oct., 
1793, aged 50. Kliz., their dau., 13 July, 
1780, 11 years and 9 months.”’ 


Lady Stapleton._Mince pies without meat; 
To pickle Oysters; To stew pease; To 
make little queencakes; To make a 
lemon cream; To make cream and puffs; 
To make cream pudding; A seed cake; 
An ordinary seed cake; An almond cake; 
To make gingerbread nutts; To stew a 
leq of mutton; To keep irons from rust. 
The Stapletons had Greys Court, Henley. 

and Bensington Manor. Greys was in the 
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Knollys family. It was sold, 1632, to the 
Paul family. A descendant mar. Lady 
Katherine Fane. Her 2nd dau., Katherine 
Paul, mar. Sir William Stapleton, of the 
Leeward Islands. | Lady Stapleton inherited 
Bensington and Greys Court from her mother, 
Lady Katherine Paul, 1724, and died 28 
June, 1755. 


Mrs. Freeman.—T'o stew a rump of beef; An 
almond cake; To Pickle Cabbage Stalks. 
Susanna, eldest daughter of Jeremy Sam- 

brook, who mar. John Cook, nephew of Wm. 

Freeman. He took the name of Freeman, 

succeeded to Fawley, and was buried at Faw- 

ley 15 Aug., 1752. Susanna, his wife, was 
bur. at Fawley 15 May, 1770. This John 

Freeman presented Fawley Rectory to Rev. 

J. Stevens, who re-built the rectory house. 


Mrs. Toovey.—l'o make white Elder wine. 
Monument in Henley Church: — ‘‘ Near 

this place lies the body of William Toovey, 

Kisq., who died Nov. ye 10th, 1789, in the 

80th year of his age, also the body of Mrs. 

Elizabeth Toovey, relict of the above, who 

died March 20th, 1790, in the 79th year of 

her age.’’ Also in churchyard a monument 
inscribed: ‘‘ A.D. [arms] 1738. This grave 
made to contain the body of Richard the 
youngest but one of fourteen children of 

Samuel and Mary Toovey of Shenston in this 

county.”’ 

Mrs. Stevens, of Fawley.—Z'o male a dutch 
pudding; A seed cake; Cream pancakes ; 
Hallico of mutton; Hashed calves head; 
To Collar beef; Cellery sauce; A boiled 
custard; To collar a breast of mutton. 
Wife of Rev. John Stevens, Rector of 

Fawley, 1728, and of Bradfield, Berks, 1740, 

holding both livings till his death, 1758. 

She died 7 May, 1754. She was dau. of 

William Ives, of Oxford. 


My aunt Hampton.—To Pickle a Ham. 
Elizabeth, wife of — Hampton, of Worth, 
and dau. of James Cary, citizen and salter, 
of London, and sister of Mary, wife of Thos. 
Stevens, of Henley. She was b. 1669. 


Mrs. Rawlinson.—To Slice Cucumbers. 
Perhaps related to wife of D’oyley Stevens, 
son of Henry Stevens, of Culham Court. D. 
S. married Elizabeth, dau. of Christ. Raw- 
linson, of Angram Grange, Yorks. She m. 
secondly .William Townsend, of Limefleet, 
London, who was living 1768. 
Mrs. Blandy. — Black Hoggs Pudding; To 
Pickle onions; To daub pidgeons; To 
stew a fillet of veal; To make a fricasy; 
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Yo make catchup of walwuts; To collar a | 2nd wife was Parthenia Nogs. He and his 
breast of mutton; To make Catchup; A | first wife were bur. at Fawley. She, 1757; 
plumb cake; A plain cake. | he, 1768. 

robably Ann, wife of Francis Blandy, of | Mrs. Nogs.—Z'o make Chocolate, 


Henley. | Lady Shrewsbury.—Receipe for Hung beef. 
Mrs. Blandy, of Kingston.—Z'o make white | John Stonor, of Watlington Park and 
currant wine; Fish sauce. | Stonor Park, nr. Henley, b. 1650, mar., 8 

| July, 1675, Lady Mary Talbot, dau. of 

| 


Mrs. Leyson.—l’o Make Hartshorn or Calves | Peencis 11 Earl of Shrewsbury. 


feet jelly; To make flummery of calves 
feet jelly. | Mrs. Stonor. — To make Jelly; To make 
| Dutch Sauce; To make White Hoggs 

Mr. Cooper.—Grape Wine. Pudding; To Pickle Sallmon; A receipe 
Probably Gislingham Cooper, Esq., of | for a@ dropsey; A Tansey; To preserve 
Phyllis Court, who married Sept. 21, 1721,| Cherrys; Hartshorn flummery; To pot 
Ann, dau. of William Whitelock, Esq., of Sallmon; To dress macaroni; To make 
Phyllis Court, and Anne, his wife. (See Pukeliy wide it See a oe 
ahave). Sia Gnd Fob. 28, S708. ; ‘| Stonor, who was bur. February, 1772. She 
Mrs. Price, Housekeeper at Greys. — Soup | was dau. of John Biddulph, of Biddulph, and 
sauté; Fricasy chicken; To make an| married Thos. Stonor 19 Apr., 1732, and 


omelette; White Soup. died 14 June, 1778. 


Mr. Leyson.—Mushroom Powder, 


Mrs. Stanyan.—To make rolls. Mr. Stonor.—T'o make Bottled Punch. 
Mrs. Wolley.—To stew Lampreys. | Miss G. Stonor.—Dolma, a Turkish dish. 
Betty Cole.-—Mushroom Catchup. | Mrs. Mountenay. — Almond cheesecakes; 
My aunt Stevens.—Z'o make Gingerbread. | Lemon cheesecakes; The Crust for the 


cheesecakes. 
me Mrs. Mountenay died Oct. 30, 1781, aged 
My Sisters, Henley.—A cake. | 86. She was a maiden lady intimately 
My aunt Cary.—A pease soup. a, with the pan etoren Miss 
A « Blandy, and was a principal witness against 
R. ania - make Shrub. | her. Tie is semaenkaiie that Miss Blandy’s 
Mrs. Cary.—To pickle walnuts green. fortitude never appeared shaken till this 
My. Hampton.—-A Ham pye. lady was called to give evidence. (See 
Elizabeth, dau. of James Cary, m. William | Burn’s ‘ Hist. Henley-on-Thames’). 
Hampton, of Worth, Sussex. (See above). My Mother.—Wash balls. (Apparently the 
Miss Jukes.—A cake. | equivalent of modern scented toilet soaps). 
To pickle mushmillion (presumably, from 
description, vegetable marrows). 


Mrs. Caleb Toovey, jun.—Pomatom for the 
hair. 
Lord Nice (?) Campbell.—Receipe for the 


Mrs. Brickenden.—Z'o make bacon. 


Mrs. Spencer.—A cake. 
Mrs. Webb.—T'o make eld. wine. 


Miss Webb.—To0 pickle walnuts white. 
Monuments in Henley Church: — ‘‘ Ann 

Webb, 24 Nov., 1797. Elizabeth Webb, 14 hit dd 

Dec., 1836, aged 87.’’ (b. 1759). bite of a mad dog. 


Miss Stevens, of Drs. Commons. — To make | Oe a Le Te , 
wash balls. Dr. Ratcliffe. - Receipe for a bitter drink 
Presumably Elizabeth, dau. of Henry after the aque. 

. peer “rm “ a a by — The book contains the famous American 

us Wile, cau. of ames sowneley, *0a0- | recipe for rheumatism (the chief ingredient 


master of Merchant Taylors’ School, Esq., | is garlic). 

Sarai ; * Ie Dr. Barry’s recipe to make beef broth or 

Molly Keats.—Lemon pickle. | rather, beef tea, has the words “In most 

Mrs. Stevens, of Oxford.—Mock asses milk. | low constitutions is preferable to broth made 
Capt. Thomas Stevens, of Oxford, married | of dried vipers.’’ 

twice; his first wife was Jane Pike and his } JOANE STEVENS. 


lived c. 1820 in Kensington Square. 
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ANNOTATIONS TO RUVIGNY’S ‘BLOOD | 
ROYAL OF BRITAIN.’ | 
(See ante, p. 6). 


N arranging particulars of the family of 

Sir Richard Burton, of Sackett’s Hill | 
House, 1 have prefixed the names of sons 
and daughters with Roman numerals and | 
Uapital Letters respectively (e.g., I or A) 3 | 
grandchildren with Arabic numerals and | 
small letters (¢.g., 1 or a); and great- | 
grandchildren with small Roman numerals | 
and italic letters (e.g.,i ora). The family | 
was as follows :— | 

(I) John, of Renville, near Canterbury, | 
an estate belonging to his father. John | 
Burton was b. 5 Apr., 1804; bapt. at Wake- 
field, 27 Apr., 1804; and d.v.p. 3 Feb., 1833, 
being bur. at St. Peter’s, M.I. On 1 Dec., 
1829, he had m., at St. Mary Bredin, Canter- 
bury, Mary Helena, e. dau. of George | 
Robinson,* of Exeter, Capt. R.N. By her | 
(who was at Great Malvern, 1837, and was | 
still alive in 1842), he had [with a dau. (a) | 
Elizabeth Ann, m, 1851, as his first wife, to 
Henry Edward Martindale-Vale, D.L., Maj., 
ird Batt. Worcestershire ‘Regt., and by him 
had issue (vide Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ | 
‘Martindale-Vale of (‘oddington Court’)], a 
son and heir—-(1) Rev. Richard Burton, Vicar 
and Patron of Rothley, with its dependencies 
of Keyham, Chadwell, and Wykeham, Pat- 
ron of the Vicarage of Grimston-cum- 
Wartnaby, and J.P. for County Leicester. | 
He was b. 16 Sept., 1830; graduated at Lin- | 
coln College, Oxford; and d. unm. in 
January, 1909. 

(Il) Richard, Capt., 54th Regt. of Foot; 
b, 30 April, and bapt. 5 June, 1805, at Wake- 
field; d. unm., of fever, at Trichinopoly, 8 
July, 1832. M.I. in St. Peter’s; a ‘* hand- 
some monument ”’ is said to have been erected 
in Madras. 





*Capt. Robinson lost a leg while defending 

his frigate, the Thames, against two French 

men-of-war in 1793, and was a prisoner of war 

in France for 549 days. A diary kept during 

his captivity is preserved among the Burton 

huniments; extracts from it were given in my 

article on ‘A Collection of Family Relics ’ 

(The Connoisseur, May, 1923). Capt. Robinson, 

d. 25 June, 1838, at 2, Thurlow , eae Hack- 

ney Road. He is said to have descended from 

the well-known family of Robinson of Rokeby. | 
After his father’s death, he was adopted by his | 
maternal uncle, Matthew Robert Arnott, of 

South Audley St., Chief Clerk to the Private 
Committee of the House of Lords, and Gentle- 

man Usher of the Green Rod of the Illustrious 

Order of the Thistle. 
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a Robert, of Wakefield; later of Gre- 


vill 


e Lodge, 
and 


Sydenham; b. 13 May, 
bapt. 20 July, 1807, at 
Alive in 1842, when the Burton 
pedigree was entered at Herald’s College. 
On 19 Aug., 1828, he had m., at Newark, Co. 
Nottingham, Mary, y. dau. of Rev. William 
Rastall, Rector of Winthorpe, Co. Notting- 
ham, and by her had issue, 2 sons and 2 
daus., viz:—(1) Robert Heron Burton, of 
whom later. (2) Rev. Richard Crofts 
Burton, b. 1835; m., but d.s.p. (a) Frances 
Elizabeth Burton, m., in 1878, as his 2nd 
wife, Major Henry Edward Martindale-Vale 
(vide Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’—‘ Martin- 
dale-Vale of Coddington Court’). (b) 
Mary Burton, m. Edmund Buckley, Lt.- 
(‘o]l., 15 Hussars, and 4 Batt., West Essex 
Regt., and had issue. The elder son, Robert 
Heron Burton, Commander R.N., was b. 
1829, and was lost in the wreck of the 
Orpheus at the entrance of Manukau 
Harbour, N.Z., 7 Feb., 1863. By his wife, 
Jane (née Christian?), he had with other 
issue (dead), (i) Herbert, and (a) Edith, m. 
to William Smart, London Manager of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, and has 
had issue. 

(IV) (Dr.) Francis, b. 21 June, 1809, and 
hapt. at St. Peter’s. Living in 1842. 

(V) Carr, of Chapel Hill Lodge, near 
Margate; b. 7 April and bapt. 23 Dec., 
1811, at St. Peter’s; living in 1842. He m., 
Ist, 16 Feb., 1843, Margaret, dau. of W. H. 
Dearsley, of Shinfield, Berks, and by her (who 
d. at Chapel Hill Lodge, 1866, aged 54, and 
was bur, at Margate Cemetery) had a son 
Carr Francis Burton, 60th Regt., who d. 
early and was bur. with his mother. 
Mr. Carr Burton (senior) m., 2nd, Mary 
Penny, dau. of Rev. W. Phelps, M.A., Vicar 
of Bicknoller, and Rector of Oxcombe, Co. 
Lincoln, widow of William Ormes, and 
cousin of the Marquesses of Downshire and 
Hastings (so described in an undated Press 
cutting in the author’s possession), but had 
no further issue. 

(A) Frances Sarah (Mis. Latham Osborn), 
of whom later. 

(B) Honor, b. 21 Oct., 1815; bapt. at 
St. Peter’s; d. 1 January, 1904; bur. at 
Margate Cemetery, M.I. On 28 July, 1838, 
she had m., at St. Peter’s, Alexander 
Brown,* Capt. R.N., J.P. By him (who d. 


* T have been informed that he was descended 
from the Brouns, of Dumfries, and also from 
a common ancestry (Campbell), with the Duke 
of Argyll and the Marquess of Breadalbane. 
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29 June, 1878, aged 78, at Leicester, and 
was bur. at Margate (M.I.), 5 July, 1878), 
she had issue (1) Alexander Burton Brown, 
Col., R.A., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., m. and had 
issue by his 2nd wife (m. 1906), Ethel, dau. 
of Edward George Dixon, Major-Gen., 
Indian Army. 
m. (at St. Peter’s), 1865, Montagu South, 
of Groby, Co. Leicester, and later of ‘‘ Kvers- 
ley,’ Beckenham, Co. Kent, and has had 
issue. 
F, Gorpon Rot. 
“The Clerestory,”” 18, Stanford Road. 
Kensington Court, W.8. 


(To be continued). 





BRITISH SETTLERS IN AMERICA. 
(See ante, p. 95). 
branch of the Rainsfords was living at 
Toddington in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Kdward Rainsford, 
citizen and carpenter, of London, Master of 
the Company, was buried at Toddington in 
1716. His wife was also buried there in 1714 
and his son William, also his second wife 
Killen in 1722. It is just possible that Ed- 
ward, the fisherman, came from this branch. 
To return to Edward the Bailiff, he was the 
son of Edward Rainsford, b. 1579, d. 1653, 


hy Margaret Blicke (? Blissett). His will 
was proved in 1653 by his son John. He 
held important positions in Warwick. ‘‘ In 


1637 there is a receipt of Sir William Russell 
paid by Edward Rainsford on behalf of Sir 
Greville Verney, Sheriff of Co, Warwick.” 
This Sir Greville, de jure seventh Lord Wil- 


loughby de Broke, who married Margaret | 


Greville, sister of Sir Fulke, first Lord 
Brooke, died 1642, leaving a son Greville 
Verney, de jure eighth Baron Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke, who married Elizabeth 
dau. and co-heir of Thomas, 2nd Viscount 
Wenman. His will was proved in 1648 by 
Richard Rainsford, Esquire, apparently of 
the Warwick family. 

Fulk Greville, first Lord Brooke, held the 
office of Recorder of Warwick in 1596, and 
also in 1610. 


Lord Brooke, was the next Recorder. His 


Lordship was displeased with Rainsford on | 
account of the attitude he took in the Parlia- | 
The electors had | 


mentary Election of 1640. 
always accepted one member, and sometimes 


both, as nominee or nominees of the lord of | 


the castle, and now there seemed to be a 
growing disposition to choose one member 
themselves. Rainsford, the Town Clerk or 
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Deputy Recorder, took this view, and advised 
the Bailiff to allow the votes of all the 
inhabitants, however poor; by giving which 
advice, he so incurred the displeasure of 
Lord Brooke, that he endeavoured to have 
him removed from his appointment. But 
this difficulty had been arranged by the time 
Lord Robert Greville was appointed Recorder 
in 1641. On this occasion Edward Rains- 
ford made a long eulogistic speech. 

Francis, Earl of Bedford, brother of the 
widowed Lady Brooke, her son being a minor, 
was by her request chosen next Recorder in 
1644, and thereupon appointed Edward 
Rainsford his Deputy and Town Clerk. 
This Edward is frequently mentioned in the 
diary of Sir William Dugdale in connection 
with Sir Simon Archer, of Umberslade, in 
the parish of Tanworth, Co. Warwick, and 
a man named Fisher, in reference to the pre- 
servation and recording of the memorials and 
inonuments in the Churches of Warwick, as 
at this time so many monuments and 
memorials were being ruthlessly destroyed by 
the fanaticism of the Puritans. The Deputy 
Recorder’s father was Nicholas (Yeoman), 
who married Julian Warde, Aug. 21, 1575, at 
Castlechurch, Co. Stafford. This Nicholas, 
when Queen Elizabeth requested him to be 
Captain in one of her French expeditions 
in 1562, refused, saying he was servant to 
Lord Warwick (Ambrose Dudley). His 
will was proved June 3, 1590, at Worcester, 
in which reference is made _ to_ his 
eldest son Edward and John Bridges, 
whom, with others, he appointed as over- 
seers, and in which he desires ‘“‘ to be buried 
in his Parish Church.’’ (Court of Requests, 
102-39, Nicholas Rainsforde versus Holt and 
Wedgewood, 1585-1603). Edward Fisher, 
Esquire, and Thomas Fisher, Esquire, late 
of Warwick, are referred to. 

Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester and 
brother of Warwick, writing to his brother- 
in-law, Sir Henry Sidney (who married 
Mary Dudley, their sister), on behalf of 
| Hercules Rainsford, of Clifford Chambers, 
Esquire, and Governor of Dublin Castle im 
1576, states ‘‘that his father and whole 
lynage are devote followers of your Lord- 
ship.” Sir Henry Sidney is mentioned in 
connection with ‘the manor of Clifford 
Chambers. 

In 1581 the manor of Bodenham, Hereford, 
'was granted by Queen Elizabeth to Robert, 
Earl of Leicester, and the Countess of 
| Leicester sold the manor in 1603 to Edward, 

rd Russell, brother of Ann, third wife of 


Lo 
| Warwick, he being grandson of John, first 
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Earl of Bedford, who married Ann Sapcote. 
About this time Sir Thomas Lucy was con- 
nected with the manor. {t may be here 
stated that Shakespeare’s son-in-law, Dr. 
John Hall, of New Place, Stratford-on-Avon, 
was the family physician, who attended the 
Rainsfords at Clifford Chambers. 

About this time a branch of the Rainsfords 
were living at Suckley, and married with 
the families of Troyte, or Trye, and Croke, 
or Croker, alias Blount, a branch of whom 


lived at Hooknorton, about four miles from | 
| aS servant to Vrym Brereton, Esquire, keeper 


Tew, and a little later at Bodenham. There 
can, 1 think, be little doubt that they derived 
from the Warwick Rainsfords. The Parish 
Registers of Bodenham contain the names 
of Rainsford, Coningsby and Hathway. 
The Lenthalls are also mentioned in con- 
uection with the manor. They were a branch 
of the Lenthalls of Burford, Oxon. Mary 
‘oningsby, of Bodenham, 1649, married a 
Rainsford of that place, and her sister 
Philippa married Humphrey Baskerville, 
of Eardisley. Anthony Rainsford, third son 
of Charles Rainsford, of Clifford — bapt. 
there Sept. 25, 1548—married a Baskerville, 
of Pembridge, Hereford. The Baskervilles 
were of Woolas Hall, about a mile from 
Elmley Castle, their chief seat being Bred- 
wardine Castle, Hereford. 

The Coningsbys descended from Coningsby, 
Vo, Line., from whom the Earls Coningsby, 
and were seated at Hampton Court, near 
Bodenham. These Coningsbys inter-married 
with the Russells, of Strensham Court. Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlcote, between Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and Warwick, sold Bodenham 
to Sir Thomas Coningsby in 1583, and .from 
that date to the present time it has formed 
part of Hampton Court Estate. They inter- 
married with the Ferebys, of Fereby, Lincs. 

Richard Raynesford marries Alice Fereby 
June 1, 1629, at Winchcomb. The free 
Grammar School of Chipping Camden was 
founded and endowed in 1487 by John 
Fereby, with a moiety of the manor of Lyn- 
ham, Oxon. Edmund Rainsford, M.A., b. 
at Bodenham 1669, and of Balliol College, 
Oxford, was Vicar of Winchcombe 1714-1726, 
and was appointed Master of the school in 
1715. The first six years he signs the 
Register at the foot of each page ‘‘ Rans- 
ford,” the last six years, ‘“‘ Rainsford.” 

To go back to Nicholas Rainsford, of War- 
wick—his father was John, of Warwick, the 


administration of whose estate was granted | 
wi There is a strong | 
probability that he was the son of John, who | 


to his wife Alice in 1557. 


in 1507 had a grant by ‘‘ Philip Thompson 


' of the said Park. 


| was an under-keeper of the said Park. 


| Sheldon, of Beoley, Wore. 





and Margery his wife and Richard Hunger- 
ford, Thomas Danvers, John Rainsford, 
Ksquire, William Bustard and others, in 
trust of a messuage in Chipping Kyntone.’’ 
(Verney Charters Bloom, MS. 25, p. 14). It 
is suggested that Kdmund Rainsford, who 
was living at Elmley Castle in 1540, was 
another son, who was Deputy Steward or 
under-keeper of Henry VII1’s Manor of 
Elmley Castle. He was also one of the 
under-keepers of the Park. In the Star 
Chamber proceedings in 1540 he is described 


His father, or brother, 
was John Brereton who, about the year 1530, 
His 
eldest daughter, Wilburga, married first 
Francis Cheney and secondly Sir William 
Compton, of Compton Winyates, Co. War- 
wick, from whom the Barons of Northamp- 
ton. He was a great favourite of Henry 
V1II, and was by him appointed Governor 
of the castles of Gloucester, Elmley and 
Sudeley, and Keeper of Tewkesbury Park. 
He died 1528. Edmund Rainsford, the 
under-keeper of Elmley Park, died in 1558, 
and he nominates Mistress Ann Savage and 
Harry Langston as overseers of his will, and 
leaves an only son, John, buried at Sedge- 
berrow, April 7, 1609. A branch of the 
Langstons lived at Sedgeberrow, Co. Wore. ; 


' and Anna, the sister of Mary Rainsford who 


married Francis Greville, was the wife of 
Thomas Langston, of Thatcham, Berks. Ann 
Savage was the wife of Francis Savage, of 
Elmley Castle, and daughter of William 
Sir John Savage 
the younger, had a grant of the Constable- 
ship of the Castle in 1488. In 1528, after 
the death of Compton, he was appointed 
Constable and Keeper, and ten years later 
Vrym Brereton succeeded. 

A branch of the Savages were living at 
Kineton in 1520. Elmley Church contains 
sumptuous monuments to the family. Mem- 
bers of this family married with the Ash- 
fields, of Heythrop. They were descended 
from the Savages, of Rock Savage, Co. 
Cheshire, as were also the Breretons, who 
were of Brereton and Malpas, in the same 
county, therefore neighbours of the Chester 
Rainsfords. Richard Rainsford, the Sheriff 
received a pardon in 1456, and was Mayor 
of that city in 1465. In 1496 his relative, 
Henry Rainsford, was presented to the Pre- 
bend of the College Church of the Holy 
Cross. His will is dated May 14, 1505, in 
which he is called ‘‘ Preest’’ and ‘“‘ leaves 
his best furred gown to Sir Hugh Raynford, 
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Preest, and requests to be buried in the 


College of St. John’s, Chester.”” He also 
mentions an Agnes Vrym and nominates 
Lord William, Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Master Frost overseers, these Chester Rains- 
fords deriving from the common ancestors, 
the Rainfords, of Rainford, Co. Lancs. 
ALFRED RaNsForp. 

Hunstanton. 


(To be continued). 


East Elloe, 


OULOGNE-SUR- MER MUSEUM: 
NAPOLEON’S ‘ DESCENTE EN ANG- 
LETERRE’ MEDAL.—In the ‘ New Guide 
to Boulogne-sur-mer,’ by J. Brunet, 1856, p. 
61, in the description of some of the inter- 
esting objects in the Museum mention is 
made of *‘ one very curious [medal] to com- 
memorate his [Napoleon’s] intended conquest 
of England, three copies of which only are 
known to exist.’? Merridew’s ‘ Illustrated 
Guide to Boulogne-sur-mer,’ 11th edit., 1898, 
p. 76, gives the inscriptions as, ‘ Descente 
en Angleterre—Frappée a Londres, 1804,”’ 
adding that ‘‘only three specimens of this 
mendacious coin [szc] are known to exist.”’ 

In ‘A Guide to the Exhibition of His- 
torical Medals in the British Museum,’ 1924, 
p. 125, is a picture of the Museum example. 
After a description of the medal the letter- 
press says, ‘‘ The unique proof in lead, and 
some casts in sulphur, are all that remain 
of the medal, which was naturally never 
issued. Subsequently a copy, with the mis- 
take, ‘Frappé’ for ‘ Frappée,’ and with a 
different head of the Emperor, was made 
and issued in England by Droz. This is 
common.”’ 

If my memory is correct, I inquired fairly 
recently at Boulogne, about the Museum, 
which [ had visited long ago, and was in- 
formed that it had ceased to exist. If that 
is so, what became of the collection of anti- 
quities, pictures, medals, &c., a description 
of some of which covers a good many pages 
in the Boulogne ‘‘ Guides ’’ mentioned above, 
and particularly what became of the 
‘* Descente en Angleterre ’’ medal? It may 
be that it was acquired by the British 
Museum. I do not, of course, take these 


’ 


‘‘Guides ’’ as great authorities, but it is 
strange that they speak of three known 
copies, whereas the British Museum ‘ Guide’ 
uses the word ‘‘ unique.”’ | 

The Penny Magazine of 1838, p. 452, gives | 
the reverse of the medal, an example of | 
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which, it says, is in the Boulogne Museum, 
In this the second e of ‘‘ frappée”’ is omitted. 

In ‘The Student’s France,’ edited by Wil. 
liam Smith. LL.D., 3rd edit., 1868, p, 599 
both sides of the medal (Boulogne not men. 
tioned) are given. Again the e is-omitted, 
These two omissions may or may not be 
printers’ errors. Both these prints show 
carelessness. The former has the “en” 
after ‘‘ descente’’ misplaced by about an 
eighth of an inch. The latter has ‘‘ Londre” 
for ‘‘ Londres.’’ Also it has on the obverse 
under Napoleon’s head ‘* Jeuferoy fecit” 
‘Denon direxit.”’ I take ‘‘ Jeuferoy ” to 
be an error for ‘‘ Jeuffroy’’: so the name 
is spelt in the British Museum Guide. | 
have omitted to note that Merridew’s Guide 
does not give ‘‘en’”’ before ‘‘ 1804.” This 
word appears in The Penny Magazine and 
‘The Student’s France.’ The British 
Museum Guide in the description of the 
medal gives as a translation of the legend, 
‘“ Invasion of England. Struck at London 
in 1804,’ but omits the original in French, 
except ‘‘ Frappée.”’ 

Rosert PIERPOINT. 


MHE LONG §S.—In the ‘ Autobiography 

of Leigh Hunt’ (chap. vii., ‘ Essays in 
Criticism’) I came across the following 
reference to the disuse of the long ‘‘ s,”” which 
answers a question I have been asked more 
than once . 

Leigh Hunt has a lively account of Mr. 
Bell, the proprietor of The Weekly Messenger, 
well-known as a bookseller and a speculator 
in elegant typography. A note at the bottom 
of the page says: 

An intelligent compositor (Mr. J. P. &. 
Bicknell), who has been a noter of curious 
passages in his time, informs me, that Bell 
was the first printer who confined the small 
letter s to its present shape, and_ rejected 
altogether the older form, f. He tells me 
that this innovation, besides the handsomer 
form of the new letter, was a “ boon to both 
master-printers and the compositor, inasmuch 
as it lessened the amount of capital necessary 
to be laid out under the old system, and saved 
to the workman no small portion of his valu- 
able time and labour. : ‘ 

My informant adds, as a curious instance 
ot conservative tendency on small points, 
that Messrs. Rivington, having got as tar as 
three sheets, on a work of a late Bishop of 
Durham, in which the new plan was adopted. 
the Bishop sent back the sheets, .in_ order 
to have the old letter restored, which com- 
pelled the booksellers to get a new supply 
from the type-foundry, the fount containing 
the venerable f having been thrown away. 


V. R. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


BRAZILIAN MS. BELONGING TO 
ROBERT SOUTHEY.—In vol. iii. of 
his ‘History of Brazil’ Southey quotes at 
length from an account of a voyage down the 
Madeira River (an affluent of the Amazon) 
by Manuel Felix de Lima in 1742. The 
MS. belonged to him and he had it in his 
possession in Scotland. I should be glad to 
know of its present whereabouts on behalf 
of the Brazilian historian, Sn" Capistrano 
de Abreu. 
Hpcar PRESTAGE. 

King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


BOLITION OF SLAVERY: POPULAR 
4 FEELING AGAINST PLANTERS. — 
During the fifteen or sixteen years that cul- 
minated with the passing of the Act for the 
abolition of the British African Slave Trade, 
in 1807, and then at intervals during the 
uext thirty-one years—notably in 1823, when 
resolutions affirming the expediency of 
ameliorating the condition of the slaves were 
passed in Parliament; in 1824, when partic- 
lars were received of the slave rising in 
Demerara, and of the trial, sentence and 
death of the missionary, John Smith; in 
1833, when the Act was passed for the 
abolition of slavery; and finally in 1838, 
when an amendment of the Abolition Act 
was passed which so crippled control that 
the Colonies gave up two years of the preedial 
apprenticeship and fully liberated all their 
Negroes on the Ist of August in that year— 
tremendous waves of feeling against the West 
Indian planter swept throughout many parts 
of Great Britain, Petitions levelled at the 
plantation system, and signed by thousands 
and thousands of people, were heaped on the 
tables of both Houses of Parliament; a 
great many persons left off the use of slave- 
grown and slave-manufactured sugar and 
tum; and the planter as he passed was 
hastily pointed out as the wicked ogre who 
lattened on the blood of the poor Negro. 

May I be referred to any memoirs, diaries, 
letters or autobiographies of the time that 
afford a glimpse of the extraordinarily strong 
emotional feeling in Parliament, and (more 
conspicuously) in the country? I exclude 
(larkson’s ‘ History of the abolition of the 
Trade,’ Wilberforce’s Life and Correspond- 
thee, and the Memoirs of Sir T. Fowell 
Buxton; 


Wesr INpIAN. 





‘HE CABALIST’S TREASURE.—In the 
following lines what legend is alluded 
to—they are from an American poet, Edward 
UC. Pinkney, and date from before 1825 :— 
As sunk, avoiding mortal touch, 
The Cabalist’s discovered treasure. 
THos. O. Masgorr. 
14, Fifth Ave., New York. 


RENCH GAMES IN 1650.— M. Anatole 
France, in his ‘ Les Sept Femmes de la 
Barbe-Bleue,’ p. 33, enumerates the follow- 
ing games as being in vogue in 1650: 
Lansquenet, billard; reversi, trou-madame, 
tourniquet, portique, béte, hoca, brelan, 
échecs, trictrac, dés, bassette, calbas. What 
are these games and are they still played? 
The second, tenth, and twelfth are of course 
clear to me, but not the others. 


J. B. McGovern. 


Wak HOSPITALS.—Can any one inform 
me where the Duke of Cumberland’s 
Hospital in Buckingham Gardens was situ- 
ated? It was a temporary erection utilised 
after the ’45 rebellion for sick and wounded 
soldiers. ' 
W. H. Mancuee. 


<s (CUP OF FATE”: ‘* CUP OF KNOW- 
J LKDGE.”—With reference to the case 
of Wesman v. The Cup of Knowledge, Ltd., 
which was tried by Mr. Justice Russell in 
the Court of Chancery recently, I should 
le glad if any one can say where the lines— 
‘Toss the cup of Fate and see 
Grounds of chance in grounds of tea ”’ 
are to be found. 
L. G. 


McGUIRE OF CASTLE NUGENT.—Can 
All any reader direct me how and where to 
find particulars of the wife of Colonel Mc- 
Guire of Castle Nugent, County Meath, 
whom he shut up for twenty years? She 
was four times married; her third husband 
was Lord Cathcart. The story of her fourth 
marriage, in 1745, is given in Miss Edge- 
worth’s ‘ Castle Rackrent.’ 
M. G. 


THE ART OF WHISTLING. — To settle 
an argument (raised by some perfect 
examples of the siffleur’s art heard over the 
wireless), could any of your readers refer me 
to any text book or encyclopedia reference on 
the art of whistling. It seems to me to be 
reducible to a technique somewhat similar 
to that of the art of singing. 
GEORGE SHIREBROOK. 
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ATERSTOCK CHURCH: CARVING. 
—About eight miles east of Oxford is 
the small village of Waterstock, containing 
about sixty people. The church has a nave, 
chancel, tower, and N. aisle, and in the last 
is an east window, under which, doubtless, 
formerly stood an altar. On the stone at 
the bottom of the middle light of this 
window between the glass and the sill, is 
carved in high relief an arm-bone, about 
eleven inches long, and in good condition. 
No one seems to know anything about this 
curious object. The Church was _ restored 
about sixty years ago,’ but no one appears 
able to say whether there is any relation 
between that process and the carving. <A 
conjecture has been hazarded that it repre- 
sents a sacred relic formerly kept in the 
church, but I have not been able to hear of 
any corroboration of this. 
It may be that some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
is able to throw light upon the matter ? 
(Rev.) J. Frank Buxton. 


BERRY POMEROY: COAT OF ARMS. 

—In a window in the parish church of 
Berry Pomeroy, Devonshire, is a coat of arms 
distinguishable with difficulty as, Gules, a 
fess vair between 6 crosslets or, i.e., three 
above and two or three below. I cannot 
identify the coat in the ‘Armory of the 
Western Counties’ and am interested to 
trace the connection with the Pomeroy 
family which the arms imply. 

Hucu R. Watkin. 

EORGE THOMSON, —In Bayle’s Dic- 

tionary (2nd ed., London, 1735), vol. ii. 
p- 621, it is stated that Claudius Dausqueius 
(b. 5 Dec., 1566) published two books at 
Douai in 1616, in 4to., with the titles 
*Scutum D. Mariae Aspricollis’ and ‘ Justi 
Lipsii scutum adversus Agricolae Thracii 
satyricas petitiones;’ and Bayle adds, 
“That Agricola Thracius is no other than 
George Thomson, a Scotchman, who pub- 
lished a Book at London, in the Year 1606, 
against Lipsius.”’ 

This book was ‘ Vindex Veritatis : 
Justum Lipsium: Libri duo’ in small 8vo. 
The same author is credited with 
‘“ Anacephalosis, &c., de Pompa in Jac. I 
Introitu in Londinum Sylva. Lond. M. 
Bradwood, 1604,’ small 8vo., and with ‘‘ La 
Chasse de la Beste Romaine, Rochelle, 1611,”’ 
8vo. He also published at Rochelle in 1602, 


adversus 


in 4to., a French translation of ‘A plaine 


Discovery of the whole Revelation of St. 
John,’ by John Napier (1550-1617), which 
work had appeared early in 1594. But what 
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is there to connect the Georges Thomson, 
whose books were published at La Kochelle 
in 1602 and 1611, with the George Thomson 
whose books were published at London in 
1e04 and 1606, except identity of nomen- 
clature ? Another George Thomson, a 
Catholic, was the author of *‘ De Antiquitate 
Christianae Religionis apud Scotos, Komae, 
1594,’’ 8vo., reprinted in the same year at 
Douai in 12mo. 

1t was stated at 10 8. vii. 308, that “before 
1700 George is not at all a common Christian 
name.”’ This is quite untrue as regards 
the Lowlands of Scotland, and the North of 
England. Thomson, too, is very wides- 
spread. So it is, perhaps, hopeless to 
expect any biographical detail avout any 
George Thomson of the end of the sixteenth 
(or beginning of the seventeenth) century. 

Joun B. Watnewrtcut. 


JILLIAM DAWSON. — In an article on 
the ‘ Progress and Present State of 
Agriculture’ in The Edinburgh Review for 
January, 1836, it is stated that Mr. William 
Dawson, Frogden, Roxburghshire, ‘has an 
unquestionable title to be considered as the 
real father of improved Scotch husbandry.” 
It is noted that in 1759 he commenced rais- 
ing turnips, in 1760 introduced the practice 
of ploughing with two horses abreast, and in 
1763 set about drilling turnips. Is there 
any information available about this agri- 
cultural improver? He is not mentioned 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
R. Hepcer Wattace. 
THE FRENCH CHURN.—It is stated in 
an article on ‘ English Agriculture in 
1852’ in The Edinburgh Review for July, 
1852, that. a Devonshire farmer invented a 
churn which was shown at the Society of 
Arts; that the French Minister sent a 
description of it to Paris, and that from it 
a model, somewhat altered, was shown at the 
first French ‘‘ Exposition.’”’ A copy of this 
exhibited churn was made and taken to Edin- 
burgh and within the next six months all 
Ayrshire was discussing the wonders of the 
French churn. I shall be glad of references 
giving a description of this ‘‘ French churn 
and the excitement caused. 
R. Heperr WALLACE. 


SHROVE-TUESDAY BANQUET FOR 
‘. THE BISHOPS IN THE TOWER, 
1641.—I should be glad to know the origin 
and meaning of the following pamphlet :— 
‘4 Shrove-Tuesday Banquet sent to the 
Bishops in the Tower. First, a London- 
Pancake to the Bishop of Canterbury, pre 
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sented by the apprentices of London with 
the Water-Men’s attendance. Then a Lin- 
colmshire pudding, and a Yorkshire Friter 
to the Bishop of Yorke, a Norfolk Dumplin 
and a Suffolk Caveshead to Bishop Wren, 
an old Cudgel-beaton Cocke to the Bishop of 
Gloucester, a rusty piece of bacon to the 
Bishop of Rochester, and lastly, a dish of 
Uollops and egges to the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. With the cause of the Souldiers | 
Training and their manner of their drink- 
ing health to the said Bishops, Printed for 
Tho. Powel, 1641.’ It is said to be very 
yvare. Any information respecting it would 
be gratefully received. 
Leonard C. Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
(LARKE ; MONEY. — The Rev. Samuel 
Y Clarke, Rector of Kast Dereham, Nor- 
folk (1741-1761), by his wife, Elizabeth, dau. 
of the Rev. James Verdon, Rector of the 
same (1678-1741), had a daughter, Elizabeth, 
who married Peter Stoughton, of Wymond- 
lam, same county, Attorney-at-Law. In 
‘Norfolk Families,’ Part V., p. 854, by Mr. 
W. Rye, it is stated that Elizabeth Clarke 
was ‘‘first cousin of the eccentric Messenger 
Money.’’ I should be grateful for informa- 
tio as to how this kinship came about, and 
it 1 could be informed where (if anywhere) 
is to be found a pedigree or account of the 
family of the eccentric doctor, afore-men- 
tioned. The Rev. S. Clarke was born, circa 
1695, at Froome, (‘o, Somerset, and was son 
of Benjamin Clarke. 
C. S.C. (B/C.) 
WALKER : GESTINGTHORPE.—At the 
time of Morant’s ‘ History of Essex’ 
(1768) the manor of Overhall in Gesting- 
thorpe belonged to Thomas Walker. What 
was his parentage and what arms, if any, 
did he bear ? 
L. I. 
WATFELLON. — The parish church of 
Whitechapel is called S. Mary Mat- 
felon. Can any one tell us the meaning 
of this word, and say why the name is given 
to this church ? 
A. D. T. 


RICHARD BURT.—Copied from Index to 

Herald’s Visitations, British Museum, 
by R. Sime :—‘‘ Birte of Candell Marche” 
888 fo. 546. 

Copied from Harley’s Visitation of Dorset- 
shire, 1565, 1046, p. 182:—‘‘ John Barte of 
Vaundall m. from Dorset, Gent. Mar. 
Margarett, dr. to Fry of Caundoll, make the | 
sid county and by the said issue; Henry 


















































Byrte, John Byrte, William Byrte, Richard 
Byrte, Jane Byrte.”’ 

I have copy of eldest son, Henry Burt’s 
line. L would like any information in 
regard to Richard Burt’s line. 

** Richard Burt buried at Caundle Bishop 
18th Jan.’’ 1591/2. Is the above Richard 
the son of John Burt of Caundlemarsh ? 

‘* Richard Burt had ten acres of land in 
Barbadoes, 1638. He was in Barbadoes one 
year.”’ 

From what was the above record copied ? 

I should be glad to know of a book of 
reference that will guide me in regard to 
‘**Ten acre men of Barbados.’”’ I have never 
seen a lists of those in Barbados in 1638. I 
am sure there is a record somewhere. 

my S. fF 

OYAL WELSH FUSILIERS.—Can any 

reader refer me to volumes of reminis- 
cences by officers or men who have served in 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers? Have any 
works been written relating to the regiment 
other than the histories by Cary, Broughton- 
Mainwaring, Howell, Cannon, and Tipping, 
and the ‘Short History,’ published for the 
Regt. in 1913? Has any novelist ever 
chosen the regiment as a subject for his 
book ? 


J. PAatne. 
OURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
(1) Demus alienis oblectationibus veniam 
ut nostris impetremus. 
(2) Felices quibus ista licent; miramur et 
illos, 
Et nostri miseremur. 
(3) .Cansa jubet melior superos sperare 
secundos. 
(4) Numina nobis 
Mors instans majora facit. 
(5) Ce n’est pas toujours la légende qui 
ment, 
Un réve est moins trompeur parfois 
quw’un document. 
HARMATOPEGOS. 


{ WANTED.— 1. Where are the 
following lines to be found: 
Pure water is the best of drinks 
As all the poets sing; 
But who am [ that [ should want 
The best of anything. 
Let princes dally with the pump; 
Peers with the pond make free; 
But whisky, beer or even wine 
Are good enough for me. 

KE. S. P. H. 
Where are these lines to be found: 
Let me feel the wind on my temples 
When I answer the Last Great Call: 
Let my spirit go out on a windstorm, 
Clear, pure, on my last ride of all. 

M. Dariry. 


bo 


Salt Library, Stafford. 
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Replies. 


OVXERSEERS NAMED IN A WILL. 
(cxlviii. 82). 


T was very usual, but by no means 
universal, for a testator in the six- 
tenth and seventeenth centuries to appoint 
overseers or supervisors as well as executors. 
They were frequently local magnates or 
clergy as well as relations. The following, 
from a volume of sixteenth century wills, 
illustrates the practice. I do not think 
overseers had any legal status, but they were 
expected to use their moral influence over 


the executors and to assist and advise them | 
in their duties, much the same way as the | 


family solicitor nowadays and somewhat more 
cheaply. Their position must often have 
been difficult and their real authority and 
powers slight, until it became the practice 
to appoint trustees to whom the Court of 
Chancery assigned definite rights and 
responsibilities :— 


1. ‘‘ W. V. Esquier to be my overseer to | 


see this my last will be fulfilled and kepte.”’ 


2. Executors appointed to perform the | 


will ‘‘ with the advise and councell of my 
brother whom I also order assign and tenderly 
desire to be supervisor of my will.” 

5. Appointment of supervisors ‘ desiring 
them as my special confidence and trust is 
in them to be good and kynde to my child- 
ren.”’ 


4. Overseers ‘‘ to oversee justlie this my | 


last will as my trust is in them.”’ 


5. Thurstan Tyldesley of Wardley in| 


1553 *‘ hartely besought the righte Honerable 
Edward earle of Darbie, Sir William Paget, 
lord Paget, Sir Edmond Molyneux Kt,’’ with 


the parsons of Prestwich, Warrington and | 


Bangor, to be his supervisors, 


6. <A testator in 1560 desired a titled | 


friend to be overseer and a patron and aider 
to his wife (sole executrix) that she sustain 
no wrong, and to decide any disputes 
between her and the children, giving him full 
power and authority as much as the law 
would suffer him therein. 

7. Another man in 1563 appoints over- 
seers ‘“‘for God’s sake,’? to see the will 


executed, and ‘‘ to doe for my sole as they | 


wold be doone by as they shall answere me 


at the dreadfull Daye of Judgment in | 


another worlde.”’ 
R. S. B. 


Jacob’s ‘ Law Dictionary ’ (last paragraph 
under title ‘ Executors,’ of the section devoted 
to ‘with regard to their duty ’’) states: 

Overseers of a will have nothing to do with 
the execution of it, but are only to. give 
advice to the executors; and if they will not 
do their duty, to complain of them to the 
spiritual court, etc. aay 
| The reference to the spiritual court is ex- 
plained by the fact that, until the establish. 
ment of the Court of Probate in the middle 
| of last century, the ecclesiastical courts had 
| jurisdiction with regard to granting probates 
and letters of administration of personal 
estate. 

Richard Burn, LL.D., in his ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Law’ (London, 6th edit., 1797), vol. 
iv., p. 126, has the following remarks as to 
‘* Supervisors ’’ or ‘‘ Overseers’ of a will: 

Overseers of a will have no power to inter- 
meddle, otherwise than by counsel and 
advice, or by complaining in the spiritual 
court (Went. 9, 10). Sir Thomas Ridley 
takes occasion to wish that they might be 
made of more use; altho’ at present (he says) 
they be looked upon only as candle holders; 
having no power to do anything but hold the 
‘candle, while the executors tell the deceased’s 
money. (Ridley, Part 4, Ch. 2). ‘ 

It was certainly not the invariable practice 
to appoint, as overseers, persons of superior 
rank and influence. I have before me a 
copy of the will of John Lempease, a farmer 
of Weyhill, near Andover, made Oct. 8, 1628. 
He appointed his son Peter his executor, and 
he made Feter Bachiller and Richard Walle 
(to each of whom he had given the legacy of 
one shilling) his overseers. They were evi- 
dently friends of his own station in life. 

The appointment of supervisors, or over- 
seers, of a will has gone out of practice for 
very many years. 





Wma. Sevr-WEEks. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


EORGE STONE, ARCHBISHOP OF 
1 ARMAGH (exlviii. 10, 65).—In reply 
to Mr. J. B. Warrmore. On Jan. 19, 1698, 
when Andrew Stone’s eldest daughter, Anne, 
| was baptized, he was merely book-keeper to 
Richard Smith or Smythe, whose niece he 
had married. Shortly afterwards he was 
taken into partnership by his employer, who 
died in 1699; therefore in the register of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, May 17, 1700, he ap- 
pears as ‘‘ goldsmith,” that is, banker. The 
father of the archbishop did not long survive 
the birth of his youngest child. In the book 
on ‘The Grasshopper’ we are told that pro- 
bate of his (Andrew Stone’s) will, dated Feb. 
11, 1711, is still in Lombard Street, and that 
'**he is therein described as a cloth-maker, 
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—— 


agreeably with the custom then prevalent o | TRAWBERRY HILL: MR. HINDLEY 
being enrolled among one of the city com- | (cxlviii. 82).--From Mrs. Paget Toyn- 
panes.’ I have not examined the docu- bee’s notes in her edition of Horace Wal- 
went, but as there is no Clothmakers’ Com- pole’s Letters, vol. viii., p. 127, and vol, x., 
pany in the City of London, I accept pro-| p. 431, it may be ascertained that John 
visionally the statement in The Quarterly | Atherton Hindley had been steward to the 
Queries of the Society of Genealogists for | last Earl of Radnor of the Robartes family 
September, 1921, that he was a ‘“ citizen and | (John, who died on July 15, 1757, and was 
dockmaker.”’ The Clockmakers’ Company, | buried at Twickenham), who left him his 
ee ae we — Ro eh house and furniture at Twickenham. 
tinguished clock and watch-makers have oie ; ae 
mostly belonged to it, but it is not essential ee ee eS — 
for members to follow the trade. To give letter of Walacle’e Waites te tt, a: Cue 
an analogous Instance 3) the last Stone in | seas Jane 7 1772 rg Sy er ate, 
eee Gem (Caristion nase George) hive Hill,”’ he informs him that besides the 
oe te ee = ge gra pont @ which his own house has suffered 
ful Company of Spectacle-Makers,”’ 24 Jan., | ¢ Pag hew-wiedoes of testes oli cole 
1M. Purniww Nouwax ‘glass, at Mr. Hindley’s, is massacred; and 
— See "|. | all the north sides of Twickenham and Brent- 
UCKBURGH (SOMERSET) (exlviii. fo; are shattered.” 
81).—This name is no doubt identical I ‘ 
3 Spee arn cae | In a letter to the Countess of Upper 
vith Shuckborough (Glos. and Warw-) and Qssory (June 22, 1779), Walpole informs her 
iy oi Sree r th OE pn Bagge |that ‘‘that beautiful spot, Mr. Hindley’s, 
ee ce ee eee or is to be sold by auction next Monday.” He 
dn ;” the second is probably here, also, | hears that ‘‘ Mrs. Coke, the mother of him 
0.E. beorg, a mound or barrow. The mean- lof Norfolk,” intends buying it. On June 


ing of the name is, a barrow haunted by ot pre . 
the ghost of the warrior buried there. (6, 1780, we learn that it is again to be sold 


ie Saere aaah _.\ |by auction. In a letter of Aug. 16, 1782 
similar combination is Shecklow (Bucks), | cey7_, } oe Pret Mapes 
the O.E. seuccanhlan in Birch. Cart. Sax., |; Mr. ot. ae lives at Mr. Hindley’s, 

No, 264. Karly forms for Shuckborough ig robbed by five footpads who had two 


: ay) oye, | blunderbussses. 
ae given under the names in St. Clair | 


Baddeley and Duignan’s monographs on their 
respective counties. In 1774 there was a Hindley, in Twicken- 
O. K. 8. |ham, a resident of note evidently, for he 


REEHOLD TENURE IN LONDON /erected a tablet of white marble at the corner 
CHAMBERS: QUEEN ANNE'S ‘of the parsonage garden next the river to 
MANSIONS texbvii 316 376) Queen |commemorate the remarkable flood of 12 
4 - . > . = | T « > - > 
Anne’s Mansions belongs to a Company and a hal peg Evgenia ye ne 
is assessed on the Rate-Books under one | eee ee eee ene eo a cken- 
assessment, so that your correspondent can | z cay ee * - — te 
hardly be correct. I have been told that vat t - Sir. Fy ze . ee tt npg "3 sie ‘ 
this building was the first ‘‘ skyscraper ’’ of Lo ee ee f 1784 th ih © ee 
london, that it was called ‘‘ Hankey’s Folly,”’ | pee gsr. C a ee 
in the belief no one would trust himself to |P@7°RYY Where Wross — gig 
lve at such a height, and when originally W. H. Quarrett. 
nuilt it had two additional stories, which | [R. S. B. thanked for reply.] 
the authorities made the builder remove. | aie 
(an any reader confirm this? And when THE BODY OF ST. CUTHBERT (cxlviii. 
was it built ? . 55; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’). —- The date 
W. H. Mancuer. at which the last examination of the 
UTTER CROSS (exlviii. 47, 86, 106). teported body of St. Cuthbert was made was 
In the middle of the High Street of March 1, 1899, not in the year 1874 as stated: 
Winchester stands the Butter Cross, where, | '" your issue of Jan. 24. For a detailed 
lam told, the country market used to be | account of this examination, see Archwologia, 
held, | vol. Ivii., p. 11, 
HEerRBert Maxwet. | Eruevsert Horne. 
Monreith. ' Downside Abbey, Bath. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 
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(cxlviii. 79). — Sir Humphry Davy, 
Bart., the great scientist and natural phil- 
osopher was the author of 
Days of Fly Fishing,’ of which the first 
edition appeared in 1828, another in 1832, 
and another (the fourth) in 1851. The 
letter reproduced is therefore not surprising, 
though it is of interest to fishermen. 

HS: 
GWINBURNE: T. HAYMAN (exlviii. 

81).—On p. 140, vol. i., of Mr. T. J. 
Wise’s ‘ Bibliography of Swinburne’ is a 
statement of the poet regarding ‘ Cleopatra,’ 
taken from a letter of his to Mr. Wise. In 


the course of this he wrote ‘‘ My impression | 
is that the best thing about the poem is the | 


motto—from an imaginary ‘ Fall of Antony,’ 
1655. This was really a chipping from the 
first (undergraduate) sketch of ‘ Chaste- 


lard.’ *’ 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


-RIGH’S POEMS (exlviii. 81).—Accord- 
ing to Wood’s ‘ Athenae Oxonienses’ 
(ed. Bliss, vol. iv., col. 533), Richard Leigh 
was a younger son of Edward Leigh, of 
Rushall, in Staffordshire, became a com- 
moner of Queen’s College in Lent term, 1665, 
aged 16, took one degree in arts, and then 
went to London and became one of the 
players either at the King’s theatre or the 
Duke of York’s. 
His works are given as :— 


‘The Transposer rehearsed; or, the fifth 


Act of Mr. Baye’s Play: Being a Postscript 
to the Animadversions on the Preface to ! 


Bishop Bramhall’s Vindication,’ Oxon, 1673, 
oct. 

‘A Censure of the Rota: On Mr. Dry- 
den’s Conquest of Granada,’ Oxon, 1673, in 
3 sheets in quarto 

‘Poems upon several Occasions, and to 
several Persons,’ Lond., 1675, in a thin oct. 

In Wood’s ‘ Fasti’ (Bliss. Part ii., col. 
306), Richard Leigh, of Queen’s, is said to 


have taken his degree of B.A. on 
June 19, 1669, and is stated to have 
been a younger son of Edward Leigh 


[1602-1671], of whom and whose works there 


is a long account in ‘ Athenee,’ vol. ili., p. | 
| Sir W. H. Cope’s ‘Glossary of Hampshire 


926 foll. 30th Edward Leigh and Richard 
have lives in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 


[Mr. ArcurpaLp SparKe, who supplies a ref- 
erence to The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1848, 


Pt. ii, pp. 270-2. and Mr. A. R. Baytey thanked 
for replies. | 
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LETTER OF HUMPHRY DAVY! ‘*[HE TWO BREWERS” (cxlviii, 8 


, Larwood and Hotten (London, Chatto, 1898) 
‘Salmonia; or, | : 


FEBRUARY 14, 1995, 


REG a 

—In the ‘ History of Signboards,’ by 
the authors have the following remarks on 
this sign: 

The Two Brewers, or the Two Jolly 
Brewers, used to be very common, but is now 
becoming obsolete. It represented — two 
hbrewer’s men carrying a barrel of beer slung 
between them on a pole; it was also fre. 
quently called the Two Draymen. In the 
bar of the Queen’s Head ‘Tavern, Great 
Queen Street, is preserved a carved wooden 
sign, which formerly hung before this house 
representing two men standing near a large 
tun. ‘The Dray and Horses, meaning oj 
course the brewer’s dray, has now in some 
instances superseded the Two Jolly Brewers. 

‘“‘ Jolly’? formerly appeared on signboards 
in connection with other occupations, for 
example the ‘‘ Jolly Farmer,” near Bagshot. 
Messrs. Larwood and Hotten (op. cit., p. 
352), however, observe : 

The use of this word Jolly, on. the sign- 
hoard, formerly so common in our “ Merry 
iingland,” is now gradually dying away 
Whatever be the opinion of our workmen 
upon the subject of national good humour, 
they no longer desire to be advertised as 
“Jolly ’; it is vulgar, and they prefer 
“Arms” like their betters—hence those 
heraldic anomalies of the Glaziers’ Arms. 
the Farmers’ Arms, the Chaff-Cutters’ Arms. 
the Puddlers’ Arms, the Paviors’ Arms, and 


so forth. 
Wm. Serr-WeErks. 


Westwood, Clitheroe. 


‘& AWAYNE AND THE GREEN 

KNIGHT: ‘‘HARLED” (exlviii. 75). 
—‘* Harl”’ is used in the Isle of Wight dia- 
lect, where it signifies ‘‘to be knotted”? or 
‘** entangled.” 

“The keert roap es all harled up’=The 
cart rope is altogether entangled. It is also 
used metaphorically for a. state of general 
confusion. In a report, in The Isle of 
Wight County Press of 17 July, 1897, of a 
meeting of one of the local public bodies, one 
of the members is recorded as saying, “ they 
were getting into what the Isle of Wight 
people called a ‘harl.? Would it not be well 
to adjourn and give notice of rescinding the 
resolution? There were so many different 
opinions about the matter.” 

The word occurs with similar meanings i 


Words’ (English Dialect Society). 

In the Dorset dialect it takes the form of 
‘“hardle’”’ (Barnes’s ‘Glos .of Dorset Dia- 
lect,’ Philological Soc. Trans., 1864). 

Wma. Sevr- WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 
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QONDON’S LAMP-POSTS (exlviii. 81).— 
Sackville Street is lit by six bracket gas 
lamps, three on each side, but they are not 
“private lamps over front doors ’’ for they 


are placed at equal distances, alternating | 


yith those on the opposite side, and affixed 
to the walls of one or of two adjoining houses 
as may be convenient. Two still bear num- 
ber plates, as do ordinary street lamps. The 
street lamp-posts on the north side of St. 
James’s Palace are marked ‘‘ Wm. IV,’’ and 
in various parishes standards are marked 
with parish initials, 
Water E,. GawTuorp. 

9, High Street, East Finchley. 


“ STAURARIUS ” (cxlviii. 64).—This is 

a translation of the English occupa- 
tinal name Stocker, i.e., stock-keeper, or, 
as we Should say to-day, stockman. Staurus 
is stock or store; stauramentum, the stock 


ofafarm. Further instaurare is the regu- 
lar word for ‘‘to stock a farm,’’ and 
the forms Instawramentum, instauratio, 


instaurum are all found in the sense of store 
of various kinds, but especially of the stock 
of a farm, which would be looked after by 
the Staurarius or instaurarius. , (See Trice 
Martin’s ‘ Record Interpreter,’ s.v.). 

In medieval days, when all farm and 
other accounts were kept in Latin, these 
ocupational surnames were used in both 
Latin and the vernacular, either French or 
English, so that it was a chance whether a 
blacksmith’s descendants became Fearon 
(from French féron) or plain English Smith ; 
or a huntsman’s family took the name of 
Venner (Venour) or Hunter. In the in- 
stance given by C. C., Stocker’s descendants 
might some of them have become Storer. The 
way in which languages were mixed up in 
eupational surnames is vividly illustrated 
by the will of Sir Thomas de Uvedale, of 
Titsey, in Surrey, who, dying in 1367, left 
generous legacies to many servants. Among 
these appear Will Cooke, Robert Bailiff, 
Peter Gardiner, William Venour, John 
Waryner, John de Stabulo, Thomas de Stable, 
John de Coqua, William de Cusine, John 
famulus, Robert Berne, Roger Ballius, 
Andrew Carter, John Shepherd, etc. 

UvepaLeE LAMBERT. 

South Park Farm, 

Blechingley, Surrey. 

Likely to mean Store or Stock-keeper. 
(See Staurum in Cowel, Spelman, etc.; also 
Staurum, Stauramentum, etc., in Du 
vange, col. vi., p. 725). 

ALex. G. 


Morrat. 








LEET MARRIAGES: LORD HARD- 

WICKE’S ACT (exlvii. 357, 395, 416, 

470).—Lysons’ ‘ History of Berks’ (‘ Magna 
Britannia’), 1806, has: 

Bayworth is a considerable hamlet in this 
parish [i.e., Sunningwell], which had a chapel 
of ease now gone to decay; it was much 
resorted to for private marriages, before 
the Marriage Act. The Manor of Bayworth 


was given to the Abbot and Convent of 
Abingdon in 1329; and it has since passed 


with the Manor of Sunningwell, being now 
the property of Sir George Bowyer, Bart. 
There is an ancient picturesque building 
of old brick divided into two or three cot- 
tages which may have once been the manor. 
The hamlet is reached by a steep lane from 
Boar’s Hill, and is so remote it would be 
just the place for elopements. 
JOANE STEVENS. 


TEMPLE STANYAN (exlviii. 10).—Was 
he a native of Henley-on-Thames? The 
name Stanyan occurs in our MS. family 
Cookery-book. 
JOANE STEVENS. 
(SULLODEN : HANOVERIAN CAVALRY 
' (exlvii. 359 and references given thereat). 
—In connection with this discussion the fol- 
lowing extract from a footnote to be found 
at p, 210, vol. ii. of Fordyce’s ‘ History of 
Durham’ is interesting :—‘‘ Several German 
officers and soldiers, who belonged to the 
Duke of Cumberland’s army in 1745 were 


buried at Norton, and registered in the 
books.”’ Were these Hanoverians or Hes- 
sians ? 

H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


DESCENDANTS OF OWEN GLYN- 
D\WEK?S SONS (exlviii. 83).—Merrcurra 
will find a long account of Owen Glyndwr in 
“County Families of Wales,’ by Thomas 
Nicholas (1875), vol. i. p. 386.  ‘‘ Several 
sons *’ are mentioned, all supposed to have 
“fallen in war’’—five daughters, who all 
married well except the fourth, whom her 
father ‘“‘ married by force to De Grey, Lord 
of Ruthin.’’ Perhaps ‘ Royal Tribes of 
Wales’ might give more information. 


The following extract from a little book, 
entitled ‘ Flame-Bearers of Welsh History,’ 
by Owen Rhoscomyl (1905) may supply 
Mercuria with a hint or two. Speaking 
of Owen Glyndwr, he says: 

It is possible that he had long intended to 
raise the people and strike for freedom. In 
fact, there is an entry in history which 
makes one almost sure of it, for in the sum- 
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mer of the same year, 1400, a certain Mere- 
dydd ap Owen, of Merioneth, was planning 
to bring an army of Scots from the Hebrides, 
to land at Abermaw (Barmouth) and open 
a war. Now the only man of consequence, 
bearing that name at that date, was Mere- 
dydd the son of Owen Giyndwr himself. 


In a subsequent note on this paragraph, 
Mr. Rhoscomyl says : 

If the search for any other Meredydd ap 
Owen—of standing sufficient to bargain for 
an army of Scots to land a Abermaw—should 
continue fruitless, then we shall have to | 
recast our theories as to the rank of Glyn- | 
dwr amongst the world’s great men. For we | 
shall have to regard him no longer as a mere 
opportunist, turning his personal outlawry | 
to national account, but as a cool and daring | 
statesman from the beginning. This makes | 
him of a higher stamp, a stamp which, once 
granted, solves a good many problems of his 


career. 
H. ASKEW. 





Spennymoor. j 
‘6 AS FROM ” (exlvii. 465; cxlviii. 51).— | 
I cannot see what objection there can 

be to this expression, nor why it is called 
horrible. A man has a place of business 
and a place of private residence. He writes | 
a business letter from his home. What 
address shall he give? He will not head | 
the letter with his business address; for that 
would give the’impression that he was at his | 
office when he was not. He will not head | 
it with his private address, for he does not | 
want business letters to be addressed to him 
there. To carry out his own will in the 
matter he gives his business address and 
writes ‘‘ as from’ in front of it; meaning: 
—Please note that this letter is not really | 
written from my office; I will ask you, how- | 
ever, to regard it as if it were; and if you 
have any reply to make, please send it to 
the address given. ‘‘As from’’ I look upon 
as rather a clever abbreviation of a long 
sentence. 
Frank Penny. 





[But this expression objected to as | 


applied to a date.] | 
| 


AMOUS ETONIANS, 1820-25 (cxlviii. | 

63). — See H. E. C. Stapylton’s ‘ Eton | 

School Lists from 1791 to 1877.’ 
G. F. R. B. 

I refer your enquirer to Wemyss Reid’s 

Life of Gladstone (who was at Eton 

from 1821-7), on p. 74 there are the names | 


of his companions, They are Stephen | 


was 


Glynne (his future brother-in-law), George | 
Cornewall Lewis (a Cabinet colleague), Wal- | 
ter Kerr Hamilton, subsequently Bishop of | 
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| have been lost. 


“ 
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Salisbury, George Augustus Selwyn, Jame 
Milnes Gaskell, Charles Kean, Edward 
Creasy, James Hope Scott, and Lord Lincoln, 
Gladstone’s name was engraved on the door 
near Dr. Keate’s desk, and, if the photo. 
graph of the door is enlarged, many other 
names will be revealed. 

On Feb. 28, 1825, there occurred the fatal 
pugilistic encounter between two scholars, 
the Hon. F. A. Cooper (son of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) and Mr. Wood, nephew of the 
Marquis of Londonderry, Cooper aged 15, 
and Wood 17. Between the rounds the 
school-fellows plied the boys with brandy, 
which helped to produce the catastrophe. 
The Coroner’s Jury brought in a verdict of 
manslaughter, against Wood for the death 
of Cooper, and he was returned with his 
second, Wellesley, for trial, but as no wit- 
nesses appeared there was an acquittal. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

KADY RECKONERS (exlviii. 63, 102). 

— | have in my _ possession ‘The 
Twentieth Edition of The Ready Reckoner; 


|or Trader’s Sure Guide, etc., by William 


Leybourne. Printed for J. F. and C. Riv- 


| ington, T. Longman, B. Law and others. 


London, 1791.’ The advertisement to this 
edition is dated November, 1791. It is 
bound in brown leather and has 230 pages, 
but it seems as though a leaf or two may 
The book was the property 
of my grandfather, Thomas Clarke, of the 
Common, Tong—now styled Tong Havannah. 
He died at Compton, near Wolverhampton, 
about 1840. 
Joun H. Crarke. 
St. Augustine’s Homes, 
Cobridge, Staffordshire. 
ARDINAL’S ARMS (cexlviii. 82).—These 
should indicate Cardinal Charles de 
Bourbon-Vendéme (2), cousin of Henri IV 
of France. The nine ancestors, on the label 


of 4, point clearly to the Vicomtes de Rohan 


(Pr. de Léon), and the marriage (1536) with 
Isabelle, dau. of Jean D’Albret, of Navarre. 
He was Archbishop of Rouen and died 15%, 
aged 33. 
Sr. Cratr BAapDELeyY. 
LEXKS WITH THE PAST (exlvii. 294; 
s.v. ‘Memorabilia’).— A link of two 
lives between 1791 and 1924 was recorded at 
the reference. It may be of interest to 
record that the Dean of Glasgow, Michael 
Balfour Hutchinson, died in 1921 and that 
his father, John Hutchinson, was born in 
1765. 
HARMATOPEGOS. 
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, RICHARD GRENVILLE AND BIDE- | 


‘Th 

5 FORD (exlviii. 75). — This Littleham 
property was St. Leger property, and Sir 
R. Grenville’s wife was a St. Leger, of 
Amery, in the adjoining parish of Monk- 
leigh. “Whether the wife were alive or dead 
in 1587, could Sir Richard, by himself, deal 
with the property, even though he gave a 
guaranty against interference by the trustees, 
as we may suppose Sir William Cecil and 
the others to have been? Apparently the 
answer Was in the negative and the matter 
fell through or some other plan was sub- 
stituted. John Seller was still living in 
1587. (‘Report on Devon Charities,’ vol. 
iii, p. 167, Exeter, 1830). ‘i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WAR MEDALS 
4 (exlviii. 78).—It may possibly interest 
Mr. J. Parne to know that the ‘‘G. Cleg- 
hon’? and ‘‘ Capt. George Tancred’’ who 
figure in his list are one and the same per- 
son. He was born Cleghorn, but on falling 
heir to an estate in Yorkshire he assumed 
the arms and name of Tancred. 
W. E. Wrtson. 

Hawick. 

The following books should be included in 

the list : 

183. British Museum. Medallic illustrations 
of the history of Great Britain and 
Ireland to the death of George II; 
compiled by Edward Hawkins, and 
edited by A. W. Franks and H. A. 
Grueber. 2 vols. 

sv, Eaton, TI. F. Naval and = military 
medals. 

1916. British Museum. A catalogue of the 
English coins and medals. 

21. Official naval and military medals and 
ribbons from 1793 to the present day. 

Wil. Wylie, R. E. Orders, decorations and 
insignia, military and civil. _ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

| UTHORS WANTED  (exlviii. 47, 89).—(1) 

41 Colonel John Hay in his couplet has 

merely translated La Fochefoucald’s “ Quand 

les vices nous quittent, nous nous flattons de 
la eréance que c’est nous qui les quittons.” 
An epigram on Jacques de Vallé, Sieur des 
Barreaux (1602-1674) runs: 
Des Barreaux, ce vieux débauché, 
Affecte une Réforme austere: 
ll _ne s’est pourtant retranché 
Que ce qu’il ne sauroit plus faire. 
Joun B. WaAtNewRIGHT. 
y (exlviii, 83). 

Taken from Shakespeare’s ‘ Pericles,’ last 

line, Act TIT, Scene iv, and correctly quoted 

should read: “Yet my good will is great 
thongh the gift small.” 


A. E. C. 


The Library. 


The Worshipful Company of Turners of 
London. Its Origin and History. By A. C. 
Stanley-Stone. (London: Lindley-Jones and 
Brother). 


MHIS book is based upon a_ collection of 

materials, the work of some _ twenty 
years, which the late Mr. Brackstone Baker, 
Master of the Company in 1884, had gath- 
ered together for the purpose of writing a 
history of the Turners. Our author, in draw- 
ing up his chapters from Mr. Brackstone 
Baker's papers, has relied on the extracts from 
the original records of the Company as ac- 
curate, without further verification, and, in- 
deed, tends—perhaps unduly—to minimise 
the pains he has been at to get his book cor- 
rect. Not but that we agree with him when 
we come to his account of the Companys 
arms. Less time than he took to write the 
sentences gibing at heraldry, if spent in 
showing to some competent friend the (quite 
easy) blazon he professes not to understand, 
would have cleared up the few small ques- 
tions he is concerned with. He makes the 
early coat, at a first sight, puzzling by the 
misplacement of a comma. He has presented 
us in our turn with a small problem we have 
not solved—perhaps it is equally easy of 
solution. At p. 232 he describes the Beadle’s 
staff as of wood topped with silver, the sil- 
ver part consisting of the Company’s shield 
surmounted by a figure of St. Catherine ani 
her Wheel, but facing p. 208 we have a 
Beadle’s staff, the top of which is a catharine 
wheel grasped in a hand. He must allow us 
to utter a slight grumble at there being no 
index. 

The Turners’ Company has no records prior 
to the granting of its Charter in 1604, though 
there is plenty of information about it from 
external sources. From a ruling by the 
Court of Aldermen in 1295, which referred 
measures (gallon,. “pottle.”’ and quart) to the 


| Alderman of the Ward for examination it is 


inferred that no Gild of Turners—to whom 
the making and regulation of measures bhe- 


'longed—was then in existence; but fifteen 


years later the Court of Aldermen deals with 
the Turners as possessed of authority in their 
own industry. During the fifteenth century 
they are a flourishing Gild, though, as always. 
a small one, and 1478 is a date of some im- 
portance in their history, for then they had 
drawn up and enrolled a lengthy set of ordin- 
ances to be observed by the craft. In their 
move to obtain a Charter the Turners seem 
to have followed other Gilds, seeking support 
against competition of ‘‘ foreigners” (or men 
wae practised the craft but were not members 
of the. Company) and help in a time of 
gradual decline. After the grant of the 
Charter they revised their regulations and 
these new ones, which were promulgated in 
1608, together with certain supplemental or- 
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dinances of 1698, remained in force for 130 
years. The Turners seem to have had no 
Hall till 1591, when they took, for that pur- 
pose, a lease of the Philpots’ house in Phil- 
pot Lane. 
their Hall being destroyed in the Great 
Fire, and rebuilt. Their lease terminated in 
728, and a new one was entered upon. The 
South Sea Bubble, however, brought compli- 
cations into their dealings with their land- 
lord, so, after a residence there of 146 years, 
the Company migrated from Philpot Lane to 
College Hill, where they remained for 3¢ 
years, after which they let their Hall, and 
since have remained without one. The sub- 
ject of the letting of the Hall for different 
oceasions—a measure to which impecuniosity 
constantly constrained them—is one which 
affords some entertaining details. 


The Company was originally constituted 
under two Wardens, but by the Charter the 
executive was made to consist of the Master, 
the Wardens, and the Court of Assistants. 
The chapter on Discipline shows that here 
were practised the usual methods ot dealing 
with apprentices and with obstreperous mem- 
hers of the Company. Mr. Stanley-Stone 
lays due stress on the point in which the 
Turners, like the other old Gilds, show sup- 
erior to the modern ‘Trade Unions—th« 
jealous care for a good standard of workman- 
ship. The Turners were often considerably 
disturbed about the practice of the mistery 
of turning by the Joiners and Seal-makers and 
other craftsmen whose work could include 
turning, and are found making endeavours to 
draw them into the Company. Another com- 
plication which furnishes matter for many 
good pages is that concerning attendance at 
fairs—particularly Bartholomew Fair—where 
the great difficulty seems to have been that 
the Turners were apt to be too thick on the 
ground for profitable trading. Another inter- 
esting side of the Company’s history is that 
of their share in the plantation of Ulster 
A small Company, they joined themselves to 
the Haberdashers, and in 1612-15, with the other 
small Companies of Waxchandlers and Foun 
ders, took one twelfth of the escheated Trish 
lands—the respective contributions being: 
Hahberdashers, £3,125 6s. 8d.;  Waxchandlers 
£80: Turners, £68; Founders, £60. The 
Turners came pretty well out of the business, 
for, in 1686, they sold their interest in the 
lands to the Haberdashers for £163 9s. 2d. 
and their interests in the fisheries and ferries 
to the same Company, in 1731, for £50. 


A concluding chapter is divided between 
Tom Pepys (“my cozin Thos. Pepys the 
Turner ”’) and Mr. John Jones, the energetic 
champion of Stanley. The appendixes are 
full and important, including with many 
other matters, the Ordinances of 1478, text 
(translated) of the Charter, and the later 
Ordinances. 
Wardens, and of the Livery, the latter con- 
taining many honoured names, 
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There they remained until 1737— | 


Lists are given of Masters and | 


Frsrvary 14, J 


(Oxford Clarend vd 


Milton’s Poems, 1645. 
Press). 


i ew beautifully printed book, set up frg 
rotographs of the Bodleian copy of the 
1645 edition, happily furnishes an excuse fg 
| turning over pages to find how the familiar 
| glories of Milton’s verses looked when they 
were first set up in type. The portrait of 
poet is almost as unsatisfactory as the Dro 
hout one of Shakespeare, but there is among 
the illustrations a very enlightening reproduc 
tion of the original proof (1638) of ‘ Lycidas,? 
which shows how subsequent changes con. 
verted a beautiful poem into a transcendent 
one. ‘Thus the ‘‘ glimmering eyelids of the” 
morn ” became the “ opening eyelids of the. 
morn,” while “ burnisht” gave place to 
“westering”’ in the line— : 
Towards Heav’ns descent had _ sloped his” 
westering wheel; q 
And 
Oft till the ev’n-starre bright 
became 
Oft till the Star that rose, 


at Ev’ning 7 
bright. a 


Verily excellence is an affair of trifles. 
BooKsELuLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
We have received from ‘Tunbridge Wells 
Messrs. Craddock and Barnard’s Cata ~ 
logue No. 14—an illustrated list of Engray- 
ings and Etchings. The first item is among ~ 
the most interesting: the small fifteenth cen- 
tury plate (? copperplate), ‘ Christ nailed to 
the Cross,’ of which Schreiber records only — 
two impressions. This, from the Howard col. 7 
lection, is priced £40. A dozen Diirers are © 
described here—the best appears to be a print ~ 
on “ bull’s head” paper, with the water- © 
mark intact, of ‘The Dream’ (c. 1507: £60). 7 
Under Nanteuil. Morin and van Ostade are © 
several attractive items, and there are a few ~ 
good examples of modern engraving, but the ~ 
most important part of the catalogue is the ~ 
list of 68 works of Rembrandt. Here are the ~ 
‘Young Man in velvet Cap with books beside ~ 
him ’ (1637: £30); ‘The Raising of Lazarus” 
(1642: £30); ‘St. Jerome by the Pollard 
willow’ (£38): ‘Faust watching the magic 
disk * (ec. 1652: £70); and ‘ Christ preaching’ — 
(ce. 1653. £50). We noticed also the ‘ Land- © 
scape with sportsman and dogs’ (c. 1653: 7 
£90), from the collection of Martin Folkes; ~ 
with ‘The Return of the Prodigal ’ (1636: — 
£60) and ‘Christ at Emmaus’ (1654: £55). 


a 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. ; 
A Correspondent would be most grateful to | 
any kind reader’ of ‘N. & Q.’ for the loan © 
of Séderbléms ‘Farachis ’ and ‘Tl Culto dom- ~ 
estico’ of Marchi—two books which — have ~ 
heen enquired for for some time without ~ 
success. $ 
Letters forwarded to Dr. Buttocn, Cart. 
Firzceratn Hoge, C. S. M. Taruston, Miss ~ 
Frorence Wiis and B. C. F. 4 
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